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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, MAY 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details.) 

e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were down 2.4 per cent in May 1958, com- 
pared with the same month last year. The areas 
showing the largest relative changes were the Mid- 
Willamette Valley area, which was up 8.6 per cent 
over last year, and the Pendleton area, which was 
down 8.8 per cent. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during May 1958 showed 
a slight increase of 2.9 per cent over April 1958, 
but lagged 11.4 per cent behind May 1957. New 
orders continued steady, but inventories remained 
at abnormally high levels compared to recent years. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing May 1958 was down 5.1 per cent compared with 
May 1957. It was, however, up 1.4 per cent over 
April. 


e The index of man hours worked in manu- 
facturing (1951 = 100) stood at 79.8 in May 1958 
compared to 92.2 in May of last year and 75.2 in 
April 1958. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry in May 1958 were 
up by 2.2 per cent over April but slightly below 
(0.3 per cent) the level of May 1957. 


e Construction contracts awarded in April 1958 
were 122.9 per cent over the value of those awarded 
in the previous month. The gains were evident in 
all three categories: residential, nonresidential, 
and public works. During the first four months of 
1958, the value of contracts awarded (exclusive of 
public works and utilities) was 37 per cent above 
last year’s level. The comparable figure for the 
United States was a decline of 6 per cent. 


e The value of building permits issued during 
May 1958 showed a decrease of 48.3 per cent from 
April 1958, but was up by 39.4 per cent from the 
May 1957 figure. The decrease from last month was 
largely due to the inclusion of the Lloyd Center 
contract in April's figures. 


e Business failures in May 1958 totaled 52 and 
involved liabilities of $1,334,000. For the first five 
months of 1958 there were 237 failures involving 
total liabilities of $5,510,009. compared with 169 
failures involving $4,934,000 during the same 
months of 1957. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), was up 7.1 per cent in April 
1958 as compared with April 1957. Both livestock 
and crop receipts shared in the gain. 


e Real-estate activity in Multnomah County in 
May 1958 was down considerably from last year, 
with the number of completed transactions 18 per 
cent below May 1957. The average residential sell- 
ing price, however, was up 8 per cent from that of 
last May. Sales were also lagging behind the April 
1958 level by 7 per cent. 
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Why Do New Business Enterprises 


Decide to Locate in Oregon?E COPY 


By WESLEY C. BALLAINE 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


Economic Research 

At the request of the Oregon Department of Planning and De- 
velopment the University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research 
has undertaken a study to determine why new firms have begur 
business in Oregon during the past few years. The study was plan- 
ned to provide information on the factors upon which the location 
decision was based, whether or not the management is satisfied with 
the decision, community facilities that are considered important. 
and the management's comments regarding Oregon as a business 
location. 

It was decided to limit the business firms to be considered to ihose 
established since January 1, 1948 and having more than fifteen 
employees. There were two reasons for the time limitation: (1) the 
ability of the respondent to answer correctly might be questioned if 
he were asked to recall the bases of decisions made more than ten 
years ago, and (2) there might have been motivating factors in the 
imediate postwar years that are not typical of the current situation. 
The size-of-firm restriction was included to keep the study down to 
a manageable proportion. Although the elimination of firms having 
less than fifteen employees reduced greatly the number of possible 
respondents, it enabled us to collect the desired information far 
more efficiently than would have been the case had we attempted to 
get in touch with all the numerous small new firms. 

A third limitation was on the number of logging and sawmill 
firms, a group which accounted for a large proportion of the total 
number of new firms. Obviously, they located in Oregon because of 
the availability of standing timber. An effort was made to include 
those new sawmills located near the border of Washington. Cali- 
fornia, or Idaho, since they might well have settled on the other 
side of the state line. Mills and logging companies situated else- 
where in the state were added to the list to make their number ap- 
proximately that of the nonlumber manufacturing firms. Thus our 
population included all firms having more than fifteea emplovees 
which were started within the last ten years, except that only a 
portion of the logging companies and sawmills were included. 

The total number of firms falling within our definition was about 
250. Of these. we received usable completed questionnaires from 
166 or about 66 per cent. Although the replies do not constitute 
a scientific sample that can be assumed to have the same character- 
istics as the 250, it can be assumed that they should have a general 
qualitative similarity to the entire group. The nonresponses were 
concentrated in sawmills and firms having between fifteen and 
twenty-five employees. The replies from the larger, nonlumber firms 
were almost complete. 

It should be pointed out that established firms which substantialls 
expanded their facilities subsequent to January 1, 1948 were 
omitted; we attempted to cover only firms new to the state. Such 
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* This article is based on a study, Why Business Firms Located in Oregon 
1948 through 19357 (42 p.); copies of the detailed study may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Business Research for $1.00, 
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exclusions were of considerable number. Conversions of 
partnerships to corporations or similar organizational 
changes were not considered to constitute the establish- 
ment of new firms. Firms beginning within our time period, 
but which later merged with established firms, or dissolved, 
do not appear on our list. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the firms during the latter 
part of February 1958. For convenience of analysis. the 
returns were grouped under five broad industrial classes 
as follows: 

No. 


of Employees 
June 1, 1957 


6.214 


Industrial Class 


Nonlumber manufacturing 
Lumber manufacturing ——. 3.545 
Trade sl 1,173 
Service 18 423 
Mining 6 178 


—_—-— — 


No. of Firms 
ne 

















Total 166 





11,533 


The Standard Industrial Classification Code was fol- 
lowed in grouping the respondents, under which logging, 
sawmill, and plywood firms constitute the lumber manu- 
facturing group: all other firms in the wood-products area 


are shown elsewhere. The trade category includes few 
retailers. The mining group is made up solely of firms en- 
gaged in mining: smelters and other ore processors are 
included with nonlumber manufacturers. 

Some characteristics of the firms returning the 166 
questionnaires may be of interest. Seventy-one per cent 
were new businesses, 18 per cent were newly established 
branches of firms having head offices outside Oregon, and 
1] per cent were relocated businesses, that is, businesses 
which had been located elsewhere and had moved to the 
state within the past ten years. 

The decision to establish a firm in Oregon could, in most 
instances, be attributed to one individual, although some 
branches were opened in Oregon where this apparently was 
not true, the decision probably having been made collec- 
tively by the firm’s board of directors. In 50 per cent of the 
firms answering, the person making the location decision 
was a resident not only of Oregon but of the town in which 
the firm is now located. In another 23 per cent he was a 
resident of Oregon, but not of the town in which the firm 
is located. Thus, 73 per cent of the new firms were begun 
by Oregonians. The person responsible for the decision 
in the remaining 27 per cent was not a resident of Oregon 
at the time the firm was located here; but of this 27 per cent 
almost all (37 of 39) had visited Oregon prior to the loca- 
tion decision. 

A third of the respondents answered the question whether 
or not they were satisfied with their choice of Oregon: 81 
per cent said “yes” and 19 per cent said “no.” There were, 
in addition, a considerable number of adverse comments 
that indicated general dissatisfaction with Oregon as a 
place for doing business; the principal objection was taxes, 
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although a poor business climate and poor sales were also 
mentioned. These comments will be quoted later. 

Thirty-five firms stated that they selected Oregon only 
after considering sites in other states. These firms were 
divided among the industrial classifications as follows: 
nonlumber manufacturing, 21; lumber manufacturing (in- 
cluding plywood), 6; trade, 6: service, 2; mining, none. 

The proportion of branches in this group was much 
higher than in the entire number of respondents—31 per 
cent as compared to 18 per cent. The total number of 
branches returning questionnaires was 30, of which 11 
were in this group. 

Fifty-one per cent (18) of the firms considering other 
states before locating in Oregon were new businesses, 
compared with 70 per cent for all respondents. Seventeen 
per cent (6) of this group were relocated businesses, com- 
pared with 11 per cent of all responses. 

The decision to locate in Oregon after considering other 
states was made by persons who were at the time nonresi- 
dents in nearly half the cases (16 out of 35), compared 
with a fourth for all firms answering this question. Half 
the firms in this group answered the question whether or 
not they were satisfied with their choice of Oregon: four- 
fifths were satisfied. 

Because of space limitations, this article can cover only 
a relatively small portion of the data included in the study. 
Only the answers supplied by the 75 nonlumber manufac- 
turing concerns will be discussed. This group is probably 
of most interest; when one speaks of “attracting more in- 
dustry to Oregon,” one usually has in mind nonlumber 
manufacturing. ; 

Eighteen reasons for locating in Oregon were listed on 
the questionnaire from which the respondents could indi- 
cate those which strongly influenced their choice and those 
which had some influence. For purposes of simplifying our 
presentation, these reasons will be grouped under the head- 
ings of: (1) production considerations, (2) market con- 
siderations, (3) availability and cost of land, (4) state and 
community considerations, and (5) personal considera- 
tions of the owner. Some arbitrary decisions had to be 
made in classification, e.g., transportation and storage were 
assumed to be marketing rather than production functions. 

The replies to these questions are given below in tabular 
form. The percentage figures are based on the number of 
questionnaires on which answers were checked; in many 
instances the percentages total more than 100 because some 
respondents checked several reasons for locating in Oregon. 


PRODUCTION CONSIDERATIONS. Production factors influ- 
encing location in Oregon are shown in the following table: 


Strongly Had 

Influenced Choice Some Influence 

No. Per Cent No. 

Availability of raw materials 28 19 13 
Availability of other production materials 7 5 26 18 
Availability of needed labor... 28 19 29 20 
Low cost of labor 1 1 17 12 
Cheap electric power 13 9 23 16 
Availability of natural gas 4 3 6 4 
Low cost and availability of water _...... 14 10 14 10 











Availability of raw materials was the most important 
factors strongly influencing location of nonlumber manu- 
facturing firms and was fourth among the factors having 
some influence. A large number of the firms in this classi- 
fication utilize some form of forest products (e.g., pulp, 
furniture) or processed fruit and vegetables. 

The rank of the cost and availability of water (third in 
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strongly significant group and fourth in the group having 
some influence) may well change with the passage of time, 
since water in quantities necessary for industrial use is 
rapidly becoming a limiting factor to industrial develop- 
ment in many sections of the country. 

Although relatively low, cheap electric power was still 
a significant factor, fourth among the strongly significant 
group and third among those having some influence. No 
aluminum plant was on our list. The importance of the 
availability of natural gas must be appraised in the light 
of the fact that it applies to only a part of the state and has 
been a factor for only a short time. 


Market Considerations. Marketing factors are clearly 
much more important for nonlumber manufacturing than 
raw materials. Although the supporting data are not given 
in this article, it is of interest to note that the market for 
products was most important for firms which had actually 
considered locations in other states. 

Strongly Had 
Influenced Choice Some Influence 
Per Cent No. Per Cent No. 
Market for products _ . peices 29 17 12 
Future market potential _.......__.__.. 39 27 17 12 


Good transportation facilities —.............. 22 15 26 18 
Good warehousing and storage facilities... 9 6 20 14 


AVAILABILITY AND Low Cost oF LANp. For nonlumber 
manufacturing, low cost or availability of land had a strong 
influence for 16 firms or 23 per cent, and some influence 
for 10 firms or 14 per cent. 


CoMMUNITY AND STATE AttitupEs. It has long been rec- 
ognized that the attitude of the local community has a great 
deal to do with the location of business. The table below 
shows that the attitude of people among whom businesses 
must live is relatively important for nonlumber manufac- 
turing (23 per cent of the responses were strongly influ- 
enced and 28 per cent somewhat influenced) . The inference 
is fairly strong that communities can do much in attracting 
manufacturing plants through the attitude of the people 
toward those that they now have and new ones that may 
consider settling. The answers could not be broken down 
for publication by city, because annonymity was promised 
the respondents; but it was obvious in working with the 
completed questionnaires that certain communities were 
held in much higher esteem than others by firms locating in 
Oregon in the last ten years. 

Strongly Had 
Influenced Choice Some Influence 
Per Cent No. Per Cent No. 
Favorable community attitude = 16 28 19 
Favorable state and local taxes... ss 3 2 9 6 
Favorable state and local laws ............ 4 3 10 7 
Objectivity of judicial attitude 0... 1 1 7 5 

PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS OF OwNeERS. Personal factors 
include the desire of the owner to live in Oregon and a 
favorable climate. A highly significant aspect of this study 
is the importance given by respondents to a desire to live 
in Oregon. This was especially true of the nonlumber manu- 
facturing group, that is, the type of industry that can be 
attracted to Oregon by state and local efforts. 

Strongly Had 
Influenced Choice Some Influence 
Per Cent No. Per Cent No. 
Desire of owner to live in Oregon... 49 34 9 6 
EE ET, 17 22 15 

Last year, a California state Senate Committee made a 

careful study of potential economic development in the 
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state. The following paragraphs, as relevant to Oregon as 
to California, indicate that both states should emphasize 
“livability” as a reason why business firms should locate 
on the Pacific Coast: 

“Despite population increase statistics, it appears evident 
that the West cannot now support many of the heavier in- 
dustrial operations that center around the Great Lakes or 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, because large enough markets 
cannot be reached economically. As long as the region be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and the Missouri River remains 
lightly populated, this situation is bound to continue. Ex- 
isting transportation costs, augmented by demands for 
increased transcontinental rail rates are another deterrent 
to our Western industrial expansion. 

“Consequently, the West’s hope for economic survival 
lies in encouraging the activities in which geographical dis- 
tance from the large consuming markets is not a primary 
obstacle. 

“While stimulating any logical operations based on the 
use of steel, aluminum or copper, we should also act to 
develop an increasing number of industries, where Cali- 
fornia’s prime economic assets, technical skills, good cli- 
mate, and ‘livability’ can be made the magnet. 

“Motion pictures and aircraft came to California long 
ago because our climate was an operating necessity and an 
asset to production. 

“Electronics and other scientific production are also in 
the vanguard. Today we find electronics and other ramifi- 
cations of communications developing in our midst at an 
astonishing rate, and one of the principal reasons is the 
appeal of our year-round working climate and the living 
conditions it permits for the engineers and other technically 
trained people these industries utilize. . . 

“In other words, ‘livability’ is a motivating force that 
could well be capitalized on a more organized basis in Cali- 
fornia and the West. This will attract a desirable class of 
people who can develop the types of industries best suited 
to the state.””! 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. The quotations below are in 
answer to the request to give other considerations, in addi- 
tion to the eighteen reported above, which resulted in the 
selection of Oregon for the firm’s location. The answers are 
given in full except in a few instances in which it would dis- 
close the identity of the respondent. Quotations preceded 
by an asterisk are from questionnaires stating that the re- 
spondent firm located in Oregon only after the considera- 
tion of sites in other states. 

“Fact that owner did live in Oregon. Tendency of labor 
supply in this area to stay with job and community.” ... 
“Local home ownership deciding factor.” ... “Owner de- 
sired a location near other interests.” ... “Original prod- 
ucts were designed for use on logging equipment.”... 
“Previous owner was an invalid and became interested in 
this town as a permanent residence.” .. . “Availability of 
waste wood as raw material for pulp. Economy and conser- 
vation, plus need for product. This pulp plant had to be 
located where timber is processed.” . . . “Because of long- 
time residence of stockholders.” ...*“Mainly because | 
am rooted here.” ... *“A definite need for us.” ... *“We 
needed more space and one of our parent company’s plant 
was already here and had more facilities than it needed so 





1 From the report of the California State Senate Faét-Finding 
Committee on Commerce and Economic Development, May 20, 1957. 
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we combined operations.” .. . *“Availability of trained and 


technical employees.” ... *“Availability of building.” ... 
*“Very favorable conditions for population and business 
expansion.” ... *“High quality of raw materials.” 


ADVERSE CONSIDERATIONS. The respondents were asked 
to “list any considerations which may have tended to affect 
aclversely your decision to locate in Oregon.” All the replies 
_to this question are given below except for a very few, the 
quoting of which would make posible the identification of 
the firm involved. A minor amount of editing was done to 
climinate names of persons and towns. 

“No marketing here.” ... “High taxes and fees. May 
move to mill in transit.” ... “Personal income and corpo- 
rate income laws—also and very strongly personal property 
taxes on business.” ... “Lack of industry diversification.” 
... ‘Lack of railroad siding facilities.” ... “Unfavorable 
tax structure.” ... “Tax laws, property, inventory, etc.” ... 
“inaccessability.” ...“Oregon tax structure to some de- 
gree... . “Lack of proper freezing facilities, lack of proper 
sewage disposal.” ...“High taxes.”...“Too many bu- 
reaus.” ...“*Taxes and complete disregard of any consid- 
eration to small business by state and local government 
hodies.”.. . “Adverse freight rates to the east.” .. .“Taxes 
and community attitude are not favorable.” . . . 

“If [ had not been born and raised here, I doubt seriously 
that I would locate here. The business climate is not too 
healthy. Before one can get started to produce any revenue, 
the county assessor is around to start taxes—and drain the 
money which should be available to build the business. The 
state income tax was to relieve personal property taxes. 
We have them both.” 

‘“Wouid consider the state most unfavorable for any size- 
able new industry. We located in spite of the state and local 
taxes and laws. Present government will drive business 
out.” 

*“State taxes are not conducive to attracting new indus- 
try.” ... *“High taxes by way of comparison with neigh- 
boring states.” ... *“Lack of tax concessions at any level.” 
... “1. High labor rates. 2. Unfavorable labor union man- 
agement. 3. High cost of major raw material.” ... *“Un- 
favorable personal taxes.” ... *“High existing taxes and 
consideration of corporate tax. Poor cooperative attitude of 
officials and chamber of commerce, town, and business.” 
... *“High taxes—discriminatory freight rates—unavaila- 
bility of natural gas.” ... *“High labor rates, distant mar- 
kets, freight costs.” ... *“Unavailability of raw material—- 
local market potential is very poor.”. .. *“ Personal prop- 
erty and income tax rates.” ... *“A very narrow, unreal- 
istic tax base, causing both state and local taxes to be exces- 
sive in comparison with neighboring states.” ... **High 
tax rates and the relatively small marketing area to which 
we are confined.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


(Reprinted from Business Topics, Michigan 
State University, May 1958.) 
Bareasu, Jack. The Practice of Unionism: An Inside Pic- 


ture of Labor Unions Today. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 


With the emphasis that is being placed on management- 
union relationships, this book is of timely importance. The 
author stresses the period since the passage of the Taft- 
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Hartley Law in 1947, Many facets of unionism are dis- 
cussed, including the reasons why workers join unions, 
the way in which unions are governed and administered, 
and the rise of communism and racketeering; and there is 
a provocative chapter discussing the challenge of union 
leadership today. 


FRIEDMAN, Epitu J. Handbook of Real Estate Forms. Engle- 

wood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 

An excellent guide to the more common forms used in 
the real estate field. The author surveyed thousands of 
real-estate firms. law firms, and others before the final 
selection was made. Arrangement by type of transaction 
makes it easy and quick to find the form needed. 


National Economy of the U.S.S.R.; Statistical Returns. 
Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1957. 
Jasny, Naum. The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: A 
Commentary. East Lansing: Michigan State University 

Press, 1957. 


One of the first sources to use in making an economic 
study of the U.S.S.R. will be the official statistics as released 
in 1956. Included in this volume are statistics covering 
most aspects of the Soviet economy. Since many of the 
tables may be difficult to interpret correctly, the user will 
find Jasny’s book to be of great value. In his work Jasny 
has attempted to evaluate the official Sovet statistics. 


KOHLER, Eric L. A Dictionary for Accountants. 2nd ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 


This is a new edition of an accounting dictionary that 
has proved to be very popular. This edition maintains all 
of the features of the first plus more than 300 new terms; 
older terms have been modified to meet current usage. In- 
cluded in the second edition are definitions from other 
fields such as law, insurance, economics, and mathematics 
which have an interest to accountants. 





Foreign Trade Vital Factor in 
American Economic Growth 


The crucial role of international trade in the economies 
of many countries of the world is widely recognized. Some 
countries literally must export to survive—to be able to 
import food and other basic necessities. 

But in the United States, concern over domestic issues 
and a lesser urgency over trade matters make it easy to 
overlook the vital role that foreign trade actually plays in 
our economy. 

A few statistics may help indicate the magnitude and 
importance of United States foreign trade. In 1957, mer- 
chandise exports (excluding military aid) reached $19.5 
billion. Merchandise imports totaled almost $13 billion. 
United States exports of goods and services accounted for 
almost 6 per cent of our gross national product. 

It is estimated that 7 per cent of our labor forcee—4.5 mil- 
lion workers—is employed in import activities and in pro- 
ducing and servicing exports. Roughly the same percentage 
of total business profits can be attributed to foreign trade. 

In 1956 the value of merchandise exports was greater 
than the value of all nonfarm home building, consumer 
expenditures for automobiles, or consumer purchases of 
furniture and household equipment. 
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Included in the estimates of our GNP are the market 
values of various services and nonmovable goods which, 
by their nature. do not enter into international transac- 
tions. When these “nontradable” items are excluded from 
production and sales figures, exports become even more 
significant. For instance, in 1956 9 per cent of the total 
“movable goods” produced in the United States were ex- 
ported. 

This is no small matter. Export markets are vitally im- 
portant to many industries. For instance, in 1956 the 
United States exported 11 per cent of the machine tools we 
produced; 19 per cent of the trucks produced; 34 per cent 
of civilian aircraft produced: 40 per cent of the track-lay- 
ing tractors: and 26 per cent of the construction and min- 
ing equipment. Such foreign sales not only generate em- 
ployment, income, and profits for these and many other 
exporting industries but also for their numerous suppliers. 
Thus, the importance of exports to United States economic 
growth and well-being is obvious. 

The role of imports in the United States economy is less 
obvious but just as important. The United States is rapidly 
becoming a “have not” nation in many of the basic natural 
resources and must increasinzly depend upon foreign 
sources of supply. Of the total of almost $13 billion of 
imports in 1957, roughly $10 billion consisted of raw ma- 
terials and semiprocessed goods which are essential to the 
productive processes of many domestic industries. Also 
the United States depends upon overseas sources for the 
majority of the critical and strategic materials used in de- 
fense production. 

A minor share of imports consists of manufactured 
goods. Some of these manufactured goods are not produced 
at all in the United States. Others are similar to products 
produced domestically, but are sold at lower prices. In 
either case both industrial and household consumers benefit 
through a wider range of choice of goods or particular 
products at lower prices. 

Furthermore, not all payments for imports go to 
foreigners. Few people seem to realize that a considerable 
percentage of many of our imports come from foreign sub- 
sidiaries and branches of United States companies. For 
instance, in 1955 (the latest figures) United States produc- 
ers abroad supplied 88 per cent of crude oil imports; 96 per 
cent of aluminum imports (including bauxite) ; 87 per cent 
of nickel imports; 72 per cent of copper imports; 85 per 
cent of iron imports; 50 per cent of lead imports; and 78 
per cent of imports of paperbase stocks. In total, United 
States companies abroad provided 23 per cent of our 1955 
commodity imports. Thus, many American companies 
benefit by being able to sell imports to the United States. 

Since policies regulating foreign trade so strongly influ- 
ence many sectors of the economy, they are bound to 
arouse controversy. However, through the smoke of the 
constant debate over trade matters, one indisputable fact 
looms clearly and should command general agreement: the 
United States, in self-interest, is irrevocably committed to 
expanding international trade. The growth of our indus- 
trial might, the welfare of our labor force, and the “lowly” 
consumer—to say nothing of the success of our foreign re- 
lations—all are to a signifiant degree dependent upon poli- 
cies which permit and foster a continued growth of exports 
and imports.—U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Economic In- 
telligence, June 1958. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1957 1958 
Liabilities Number 


$ 908,000 46 
1,252,000 52 
735,000 46 
1,516,000 41 
532,000 52 
1,637,000 
1,465,000 
1,024,000 
681,000 
1,413,000 
1,237,000 
1,427,000 


Liabilities 
$1,110,000 
1,550,000 
818,000 
698 ,000 
1,334,000 


Number 


Jan 36 
Feb 32 
Mar _ 83 
Apr 37 
May 31 
June 42 
July 37 
Aug. 68 
Sept 56 
Oct » & 
Nov. 59 
Dec. 58 






































Life-Insurance Sales. During April 1958, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were up slightly ($126,000) over March 1958 and 6 per cent 
higher than in April 1957. The national figures showed a 3 per cent 
increase in comparison with March 1958 and a 4 per cent increase 
in comparison with April 1957. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 


of dollars) : 

Mar. 1958 Apr. 1957 
Loans .... $ 744 $ 794 
a 707 630 
Deposits 1,610 1,570 








Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of May 1958. (No adjustment for seasonal 
variation has been made 1951 = 100.) 


1957 1958 


ee 72.2 
—  —_————— 72.2 Aug. ...—.-101.3 
April _......... 85.0 75.2 SE, ance GO 
a . 85.0 75.3 GI enteeeeee Ge 
TE  dhccnctengeneee 79.8 Nov. —- 68.3 
a ome Dec. — 77.4 


1957 
a 


Employment. The following figures on Oregon employment ar 
supplied by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Com- 


mission. 

May 1958 
68,100 
14,700 
43,600 


Apr. 1958 
64,300 
13,900 
43,900 


122,100 


May 1957 
76,900 
35,300 
47,200 


Lumber & wood products —...... 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 











Total manufacturing 126,400 139,4™ 





21,100 
74,200 
87 ,000 
146,900 


20,500 
73,100 
87 ,000 
146,400 


22,600 
79,100 
84,800 
154,300 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government . 
Other nonmanufacturing 














329,200 
inmpen .. 455,600 


327,000 
449,100 


340,800 
480,200 


Total nonmanufacturing . 
Total nonagricultural employment . 





Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon (in thousands of dollars) 
for the first four months of 1958 were $92,882, a decline of 4.7 per 
cent from the 1957 cumulative total of $97,426. Monthly comparisons 
are as follows: 

1957 1958 
Jan .........--$31,340 $29,160 Jely 
Feb. —..... 26,222 21,222 A 
a FC 21,763 Sept. 
Apr... 19,363 20,732 eae 
May ---- 39,900 es Speen 
June ....... 30,905 eid a 


1957 
- 39,911 
. 44,873 
.- 58,141 
-- 49,419 
.. 38,249 
35,931 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in twenty 
daily newspapers in Oregon was 3.8 per cent less in May 1958 than 
in May 1957. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During May 
1958 there were 911 real-estate sales amounting to $10,772,771 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 673 involved residences, the sales price 
of which was $7,319,730; 178 were vacant properties, $1,045,033; and 
60 were business properties, $2,408,008. Additional figures are: 


May 1958 Apr. 1958 


Number of sales inane 911 981 1,114 
Value of sales —........ _$10, 772,771 $9,875,952 $11,149,052 
Number of mortgages Perot Ee 819 730 742 
Amount loaned $11,830,805 $31,675,975 $6,253,129 
Number of sheriff’s deeds 5 7 3 
Amount of sheriff's deeds 
Average residential selling price ~~... 


May 1957 

















$17,182 
$10,091 


$29,296 
$10,876 


$68,872 
$10,405 





Construction. The Bureau of Business Research in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports April 1958 construction 
contracts in Oregon amounting to $54,321,000, an increase of 122.9 
per cent over the preceding month. Comparative data in thousands 


of dollars follow: 

Mar. 1958 

$ 7,353 
10,111 
6,906 


Apr. 1958 
.. $30,509 
15,732 
8,080 


Nonresidential __ 
Residential —. 
Public works & utilities 











$54,321 $24,370 


A major item in the April 1958 public-works classification was a 
$3,345,000 contract for a water supply system in Multnomah County. 
The nonresidential construction involved 2,031,000 square feet in 
April 1958 and 851,000 square feet in April 1957. The 885 residential 
units for which contracts were made this April involved 1,472,000 
square feet; in 1957 the figure was 779,000 square feet for 602 units. 


BANK 


During the first four months of 1958, the value of building contracts 
in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) was 37 per cent 
higher than the same period in 1957. For the eleven western states 
(again excluding public works and utilities) the cumulative total 
was up 5 per cent, and for the United States it was down 6 per cent. 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on Department-store sales 
are compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for 
Portland, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland 
on a weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending June 7, 
1958, when sales were 7 per cent above the corresponding week in 
1957. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month and 
calendar year ending April 30, 1958, compared to the same periods 


a year earlier, are: 
Calendar year to 
Apr. 1958 Apr. 30, 1958 
—18 —7 
Eugene = 2 anf 
Salem sineaeinetetinainieniiitpaaniaiate —21 —2 
Oregon : —6 


Portland 














Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 

May 1958 Apr. 1958 May 1957 


160,320 155,745 181,011 
175,968 175,941 192,381 
632,843 580,195 768,556 
1,048,352 1,064,558 1,225,276 


Average weekly production . 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month —.......... 











DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 


types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.” 


Economic Areas 


Ureg on 


The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


May 1958 
Compared with 
Apr.1958 May 19357 


+ 3.8 — 2.4 


Number of 
Banks Debits 
Reporting May 1958 


167 $1 641,780,596 


Debits 
May 19357 


$1,682,990 ,8756 


Debits 
Apr. 1958 


$1 580,783,625 





Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 


53 1 073,552,180 1,020,017 ,831 1,114,677 639 + 5.2 -— 3.7 
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North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) —_.. 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 





Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) — 


Upper Columbia Kiver (Wasco, Hood River, Gilliam, W heeler, ‘Sherman counties)... ee 


Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 





Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 





Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) — 








Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Unica counties) - 
Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) rand 





184,671,329 
30,824,775 
137,270,631 
65,513,564 
24,818,930 
27 350,606 
25,850,417 
29,027,441 
24,084,753 
18,810,970 


186,314,781 
29,039,034 
131,890,008 
61,146,337 
24,526,002 
30,054,391 
26,202,580 
27 864,348 
24,105,705 
19,622,608 


170,048,276 
31,469,294 

146,737,481 
68,622.77 
24,623,333 
29,997,330 
24,672,141 
29,686,199 
23,420,765 
19,035,640 


0.9 


i) 
—_ 


e&oew 6 we -! & ft 
~— eK thoes Oty N= 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. 


BUILDING PERMITS 


8.6 
2.0 
6.5 
4.5 
0.8 
8.8 
4.8 


2.9 


2. 
1. 


1+ 


| +I Titi 


Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 


New 
Residential 
May 1958 


65,000 





Baker 


108,000 





New Non- 
residential 
May 1958 
$ 72,200 

600 


Additions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Vay 1958 
$ 27,100 
9,950 


T otals 
May 1958 
$ 164,300 

118,550 


Totals 
Apr. 1958 
$ 176,200 
203,325 


Totals 
May 1957 
$ 175,300 
40,890 


I sais tiaciatenn 
Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene . 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro _... 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland . 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles .. 
Lane County 
Multnomah County —.... 
Wasco County 
103 other communities 


55,500 
15,000 
162,000 
374,750 
77,300 
34,900 
15,000 
15,000 
36.000 26,77: 
207 ,000 15,95! 
24,975 480 
96.100 391,000 
5,268,850 1,858,185 
65,160 22,500 
215,050 44.800 
23,000 47,000 
47,395 99,300 
550,104 662,973 
2,033,315 575,610 
8,000 1.800 
995,798 1,789,756 


19,550 17,048 
9.010 
25,170 
116,096 
5,420 
11,477 
30,751 
2.335 
20.950 
63,105 
6.125 
29.100 
617.160 
18,226 
63,820 
11,970 
8.120 
70.162 
76,020 
1,000 
599.669 


92,098 60,175 
24,010 90,325 
230,670 223,850 
27 997 853,100 
129.255 116,560 
46,377 60,445 
176,751 353,750 
17.335 66,575 
83.725 92,085 
286.000 1,012,554 
34,580 33,450 
426.200 171,045 
7,744,495 26,079,260 
135,886 123,385 
323,670 901,991 
81,970 78,896 
154,815 89,833 
1,283,239 822,051 
2,681,945 
19.800 
3,385,223 


258,100 

30,190 
308,928 
351,470 








43,200 
437,151 
16.535 




















131,000 
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2,803,115 
57,922 © 
444,558 
201.665 
43.350 
726.415 
3,820,511 
16,800 
2,479,401 


$13,317,129 



































2,023,789 























Totals .- $10,493,197 





$6,199,670 $1,870,084 $35,890,314 


6 Oregon Business Review 





